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EUROPE gropes toward unity 


and other teaching aids in this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 
For all 


Communism,” p 
World History: “Newsmakers” (de 
Castries), p. j pp. 10-13. 
World Geography: Europe unit, esp. 
p. 13. 
U. S. 
racy: “Newsmakers 
1; Europe Unit, pp. 
p. 15. 
Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens,” 


14; “How Would You Solve It?” p. 


Answers 
9; news pages, pp. 5-8. 


classes: “Freedom 


Europe unit 


History, Problems of Democ- 
(Zeckendorf), p. 
10-13; ISO poll, 


Guidance: Manners and_ teen-age 
problems, “Ask Gay Head,” p. 22; 
moral and spiritual, “How Would You 
Solve It?” p. 19. 


Freedom Answers Communism 
(p. 9) 
This 


America 


article compares justice in 


and in communist countries. 
Motivation 

anecdote to the class: 
when the U. S. 
American 


Read this 
During World War II 
ind Russia were allies, an 
ind Russian soldier were boasting about 
their own countries. Said the American, 
‘In my country, I could get up on a 
soap box in the middle of Times Square 
and yell ‘I hate President Truman’ 
and nothing would happen to me.” To 
this the Russian soldier replied, “So 
what? I could get up 
in the middle of Moscow Square and 
yell ‘I hate President Truman’ and 
nothing would happen to me either.” 


What is the point of the story? 


On a soap box 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are Americans skeptical 
about ‘confessions’ admitted in Russian 
but not about confessions in 
courts? 


courts 
U.S. 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
April 28, 1954 
Unit: Puerto Rico. 
May 5, 1954 
Unit: Hawaii and Alaska. 
May 12, 1954 
SEMESTER REVIEW 


May 19, 1954 
What’s Ahead This Summer? 
Scholastic Awards selections. 


TEST. 








2. What rights do Americans have 
in a court of law? Why are ‘confes- 
sions’ obtained by third degree meth- 
ods not valid in American courts? 

3. The Puerto Ricans who shot five 
U.S. Congressmen are being provided 
with a lawyer and the right of a trial. 
How do you explain this? If this had 
happened in Russia, what do you think 
might have been the steps taken? 

1. Both the U. S. have 
written Constitutions. Why then do 
we say that Russia has “a rule of men” 


of law”? 


Russia and 


7 : 
and we have “a rule 


Activities 

l. Assign look up the 
rights of Americans in a court of law 
as set forth in the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution. 

2. Ask students to speak to a neigh- 

a lawyer about the rights 
of Americans in court. Parents who 
have served on juries can tell students 
about their experiences. Some students 
may have watched a court trial about 
which they can tell the class. 

3. As a lesson 
could write a the 
theme of American rights in a court 
of law as compared with the situation 
in a cOmmunist country. 


students to 


bor who is 


summary the class 


composition on 


Unit: EUROPEAN UNITY 
(pp. 10-13) 


1. Page 10: Factors dividing Europe 
in the face of the need for unity. The 
impact of East-West trade and the H- 
bomb on the unity problem. 

2. Page 11: The organization of 
NATO to prevent communist aggres- 
$10n. 

3. Pages 12-13: Plans, problems, and 
personalities involved in the program 
for European unity. Maps accompany 
the text. 


Assignments 


1. Page 10: (1) What does nation- 
alism mean? How does nationalism 
make for rivalry and wars? (2) In 
what ways is Russia responsible for a 
divided Europe? 

2. Pages 11-13: Make up a two- 
column chart with these headings: The 
Nature of the Plan and The Situation 
Today. Summarize each of the follow- 
ing plans and the problems and its situ- 
ation today in the appropriate columns: 
(a) NATO; (b) Schuman Plan; (c) Eu- 
ropean Defense Community; (d) Coun- 
cil of Europe. 


DIVIDED EUROPE (p. 10) 


Motivation 


When the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, Benjamin Franklin 
said, “We must all hang together or 
assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 
What did he mean? How would you 
apply what he said to the problem of 
European unity today? 


Discussion Questions 


1. What did our people have in 
common that made it possible for the 
13 independent states to unite as a 
nation? Would you say that the people 
of Europe have enough things in com- 





2-T 


mon to form a “United States of Eu- 
rope?” What reasons do you have for 
your answer? 

2. How has Russia taken 
of the division among the 
Europe? 

3. Send students to the 
work with the map in explaining the 
—e and extent of the “iron cur 
tain.” Work up an interpretation of the 
cartoon on page 10. 


advantage 
nations of 


board to 


Activities 

l. Assign students to 
weaknesses of government under the 
Articles of Confederation and be ready 
to make comparisons with the problems 
of European unity 

2. During the lesson, 
improvisations as you 
opinion of Europeans on 
unity. Have students speak as European 
businessmen, war veterans, parents of 
soldiers, shop-keepers, 
leaders. The articles on 
will give students a working 
ground for answers. 


NATO and EUROPE GROPES 
TOWARD UNITY (pp. 11-13) 


Student Reading References 


(1) “NATO: Strengths and Weak- 
nesses,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 11/ 
15/53. (2) “Great Debate on EDC,” 
Commonweal, 2/19/54. (3) “France 
Fears Germany.” Christian Century, 


TOOLS for 


flaska and Hawaii 
May 


PAMPHLETS: Alaska 
Outpost (Armed Forces 
1951, 5¢; Hawaii Pacific 
(Armed Forces Talk 370), 1951, 5¢; 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. Alaska (Focus Vol. 4 No 
1), 1953, 10¢, American Geographical 
Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y. Alaska, no date, free; 
Hawaii, no date, free; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior, Office of Territ 
Washington 25, D. C. Hawaii U.S. A 
1953, free; Hawaii, U. S. A. and State 
hood, 1953, free; Hawaii Press Bureau 
1040 National Press Building, Wash 
ington 4, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “From Seattle to 
to Hawaii,” Rotarian, Mar 
“Hawaii Is Not One, but Many,” 
week, Feb. 15; 1954. “Alaska 
and Problems,” by E. Gruening, Scien- 
tific Monthly, July, 1953. 
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sound 
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out 
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WORLD WEEK, published weekly during the schoo! 
t Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3 
Marca Registrada. Member, Audit Bureau of Cir 
«hoo! year. Single copy, 10 cents. except spe 


year Sept. through May i 
1879. Contents 


cia ssues 


“Little Europe or At- 


12/30/53. (4) 
Fortune, 12/53. 


lantic Community,” 


Procedure 

Divide the class into four groups. 
Assign each group the responsibility of 
becoming “expert” on one of these 
(a) NATO; (b) Coal and Steel 
Community (Schuman Plan); (c) Eu- 
ropean Defense Community; (d) Coun- 
cil of Europe. Assign bright students 
the job of acting as chairmen of in- 
groups to guide discussion 
reports and discus- 


topics 


dividual 
and summarize the 


sion. Student chairmen should prepare 
thought-provoking questions in advance 


In each case, 
rest of the 
make com- 


to spark the discussion. 
leave enough time for the 
class to ask questions and 


ments 


Developmental Lesson Approach 


A cartoon showed a labelled 
Europe” stepping carefully over sev- 
eral large stones in the middle of a 
stream. The stones were labelled 
NATO, Schuman Plan, EDC, Council 
of Europe. The other side of the stream 
was labelled “United Europe.” How 
would you interpret the cartoon? 


I. NATO 


1. A newspaper columnist urged the 
American people to think of the At- 
lantic Ocean, not as separating us from 
Europe, but as linking us to Europe 


TEACHERS 


Alaska—A Modern Frontier, 
Coronet Films, Coro- 
Alaska, Global 
sale or rent, 
Madison 
Alaska 


minutes, 


man 


FILMS: 
10 minutes, sale, 
net Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill 
Crossroads, 11 minutes, 
Association Films, Inc., 347 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
[he Story of a Frontier, 22 
sale or rent, Instructional Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II]. The 
{9th State, 16 minutes, long term lease, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Hawaii, 10 minutes, sale or 
Instructional Films, Inc. Modern 
10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, 
Chicago 1, Il. 
FILMSTRIPS: Aspiration Statehood, 
New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, 229 West 43 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Alaska, 70 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1123 Caateal Avenue » WeRanatin, 
Ill. Hawaiian Islands, 46 frames, In 
formative Classroom Pictu ,p ublishers, 
40 Ionia Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids 


2, Mic h 


rent, 
Hawaii, 
Coronet Bldg., 


55 trames, 


pester, $1 
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as part of the “Atlantic Community.” 
What’s your reaction to his point of 
view? What added responsibilities fall 
on the U. S. if we accept his point of 
view? 

2. Why should the U. S. ask Ameri- 
can citizens to pay higher taxes to help 
build up the defenses of Europe? 

3. Have the class open to the maps 
on page 13 to name the countries in 
NATO and those not in NATO. What 
do you think of Russia’s request to be 
admitted as a member of NATO? What 


are your reasons for your attitude? 


SCHUMAN PLAN 
1. Have students turn to the map on 
13 to name the countries in the 
Coal and Steel Community. Which are 
the Benelux countries? 
2. What difference does it make 
vhether the six member-nations sell 
each other coal and steel as part of 
the Schuman Plan or apart from the 


page 


plan? 
3. How would this plan, if success- 


ful, fit in with the over-all program of 
European Unity? 


ill. EDC 

1. Do you think France is justified 
in using past history as its basis for 
fear and distrust of Germany today? 

2. How does the geographic location 
of France and Germany tell you why 
both countries are important to any 
plan for uniting Europe? 

3. Should the U. S. pull out of Eu- 
rope altogether if the Western Allies 
don’t set up a European Defense Army? 

4. Do you think the U. S. should 
use financial aid as a weapon to push 
our allies into setting up a European 
Army? 

iV. EPC 

1. Do you think a European Political 
Community is an idle dream or 
that it is something which can be 
eventually realized? What makes you 
think so? 

2. If the plan becomes a reality, how 
of war? 


just 


will it make for less chance 


Activity 
As a lesson summary, have the class 
vrite newspaper editorials on the future 


of European unity. 





ng school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second 
ic Ce mcaprenenpe and may not be reproduced without 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 
1, Read the 1-European De- 
fense Community 3-Russia and 
S.; 4-Russia 
II. European Unity: 1-N 
5-Y; 6-Y; 7-N; 8-Y; 9-Y; 1 
III. Unity Plans: d, c, a, 


Cartoon 
2-France; 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 8) 
Alaska; Washington, D. C.; Lux- 
embourg; Switzerland; Belgium; Republic 


7ZeTiane 
of the Ph ilipp ines; Nebraska. 


Greece; 


class matter 
written permis- > aef 
year. Bingle subsertry Teacher Edition, $2.00 
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ISO Poll 
Vocabulary: Words at Work 











Workbook: Know Your World 
How Would You Solve It? 


Big League Equipment Sports 


Say Whot You Please 
for Boys.. Ask Goy Head 


Movie heck 





LISTERINE 


ANTIZYME 


Tooth Paste stops 
the major cause of tooth decay 
for 12 to 24 hours! 


The major cause of cavities is a kind of chain reaction that takes place 
right on your teeth when you eat sugars or starches. Bacteria produce 
enzymes that attack the sugars and starches—these can form the acids that 
cause decay! 


> ANTIZYME = L 


ANTIZYME Tooth Paste stops the enzymes that produce acids and 
decay! When you brush your teeth, a tasteless, invisible wonder-worker is 
brushed right onto tooth surfaces and stays there all day long . . . stops the 
formation of harmful decay acids 12 to 24 hours after each brushing! 


In scientific tests, people who used tooth pastes without this anri-enzyme 
protection developed dangerous decay acids within a half hour after brush- 
ing. While 9 out of every 10 people using new ANTIZYME Tooth Paste 
showed no harmful decay acids from 12 to 24 hours after brushing. 


No other type of tooth paste — 
regular, ammoniated, chlorophyll 
or “part time” anti-enzyme— 
can protect your teeth 
for more than a few minutes 

















Newsmakers 4 


GALLANT GENERAL 
‘HE’LL GET HIMSEI 
wv he'll come back ; 
That’s* what friends 
Colonel Christian de ¢ 
France five 
Indo-China. 
This month he 


KILLI 

i gene ral 

said wl 
istries left 
years ago to fight in 
bec Lilie l general 
And he was in deadly danger of get 
ting himself killed as well. He led 
his men—outnumbered at least six to 
one—in a gallant fight 
Dienbienphu (see last 

igainst Communist attack 

have 


President Eisenhower 


istries 

month 
ot 

Col 


davs 


hbeén responsible tor le ( 


promotion. He said early this 
that if he command 
French forces he m ike 


general. A few 


were 1n 
would 
de Castries a 
later, the promotion was announced 

De Castries, now 51. joined the 
French army 33 years ago as a pri 
vate. During World War II he re 
ceived his first experience in leading 
brave against a much larger 
force. He and 60 
surrounded by hundreds of 
Germans. When the French tried to 
break through they 
were captured, and de Castries was 
badly wounded. Despite the wounds 
he escaped and returned to action 


men 
French soldiers 
were 


German lines. 


e World Phot 
In his headquarters, Generel de Castries 
plans defense of besieged Dienbienphu. 


soldier is 
calmnes n battle 
e having 


The h iwk nosed Fre Nn h 
ioted for his 
Once he 
in a captured German town 


and his officers wel 
lunch 
The German army was trying to re 
take the town 
fire to the inn astries 
ind his officers were eating. “We'll 
finish our meal,’ de Castries told the 
nnkeepet Send tor th 
While the fire 


noses On the 


German bombs set 


where de ( 


fire chiet 
department turned 
burning buildi 
(castmnies went on eating 

Even in the deadly seri 
{ol Dienbienphu de 
unruffled. Last 


to his wife 


emained 
sent a who is 
in France. He 
he dange ‘rs he and his 


’ re 
message 


said nothing about 


men were 
racing “Please 
blades and 


wired 


send me me Tazo! 


shaving rean de 
Castries 


IDEA MAN 
WILLIAM ZECKENDORF’S re 


cipe for riches is: imagination. Zeck- 
endorf (whose fortune is estimated 
at $37,000,000) says he 


seeing things that aren't 


made his 
money “by 
there.” 
When he 
slums, he “sees” 
on sites occupied by 


rides through a citys 
skyscrapers rising 


VM“ irehouses 


and modern apartment buildings re- 
placing tenements. Then he buys the 
land, removes the buildings already 
there starts constructing the 
buildings he thinks should be there 

Recently Zeckendorf has been 
taking look at the run-down 
southwestern part of Washington 
D. C. Zeckendort a spectacu 
lar new section of the capital rising 
He pictures a huge convention 
15,000), an opera 
an outdoo: 


and 


a ¢ lose 
“sees 


there 
hall 
house, 
skating rink, playgrounds 
door restaurants 

Zeckendorf’s improvements would 
cost about half a billion dollars. Un 
der his proposal about one-tenth of 
that would be put up by Congress 
uid the rest by private investors. A 
Federal 
plans. The 
work them out in more 

The 48-year-old New 
gained public notice when he 
a home for the United Nations rising 
on a New York site covered by 
slaughterhouses. He sold the land to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. for $8,500,- 
000. Rockefeller gave the land to the 
U.N. for its present headquarters 
site. Other real estate 
Zeckendorf could have made at least 
$20,000,000 by selling the land to 
private buyers 

Zeckendort is building the 
first new skyscraper constructed in 
downtown Denver in 25 years. In 
Los Angeles, he owns a tract of land 
as large as Manhattan Island and 
plans a whole new city there. 


(seating 
a symphony hall, 
and out 


agency 1s interested in his 
agency has asked him to 
detail 

Yorker first 


“saw” 


men said 


now 


Wide World Phote 


William Zeckendorf (second from left) shows members of a Federal agency his plans 
for new structures in Washington, D. C. They would cost approximately $500,000,000. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: NATO is five years old 
p. 11). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—Dulles 
seeks free-world unity on Southeast Asia; half of Alas- 
ka is proposed for statehood; Senator Griswold dies; 
amateur solves mystery of earliest Greek writing; se- 
quoia grove saved; “Freedom Shrine” planned in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “Help Korea” train starts rounds 


GOOD NEIGHBORS: The 114-year-old St. John’s 
Methodist Church in Newburgh, N. Y., is to be torn 
down next month. The congregation faced the prospect 
of several “churchless” months while a new church is 
being built. Temple Beth Jacob, a Jewish congregation 
in Newburgh, came to the rescue. The members opened 
their synagogue to the Methodists until the new church 
is ready, in December. The Rabbi of the Temple said, 
“We will welcome the good Christians of St. John’s, 
who worship the same God in their way as we of the 
Jewish faith worship in our way.” 


MEXICO’S GUEST: “It feels good to be out in the 
open.” That’s what Victor Raul Haya de la Torre said 
last week as he stepped from a plane in Mexico City, 
Mexico. After five years of “self-imprisonment” in the 
Colombian Embassy at Lima, Peru (see WW, April 7, 
p. 4), Haya de la Torre was permitted to leave his native 


Peru. 


HISTORIC FOOTSTEPS-—One of history's “unsolved 
mysteries” involves the Spanish explorer, Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa. In 1513 Balboa, standing “on a peak in 
Darien” (in what is now Panama), became the first 
European to see the Pacific Ocean. But what “peak” did 
Balboa stand on? For centuries a certain mountain in 
western Panama was believed to be the place. Ex-King 
Leopold of Belgium thinks that is the wrong mountain. 
Last month Leopold and four other explorers set out to 
prove that another peak may be the real site. They 
started at that mountain and began retracing Balboa’s 
steps—backward. They wanted to show that Balboa 
could have reached his particular peak in the number of 
days he is known to have traveled from the east coast 
of Panama. The explorers were lost briefly this month 
but were found unhurt. Last week the expedition ended. 
They had not succeeded in tracing Balboa’s route 


OUR FRONT COVER: The U. S. Army’s only 
mounted MP unit patrols the outer edge of free Europe 
—the boundary between West Berlin and Russian-occu- 
pied East Germany. These men of the 759th Military 
Police Horse Platoon are: (left to right) Pfc. Robert 
Kickiner, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Pfc. Ambros Derhaag, of 
Chaska, Minn.; and Ist Lt. Frank W. Richnak, of Balls- 
ton Lake, N. Y. While the split between East and West 
Europe continues, members of parliaments from 17 
European nations meet this week in Paris to discuss 
unity of Western Europe. The parliamentarians belong 
to the “European Movement.” For more about efforts to 
unite Europe, see unit (pp. 10-13). Cover Photo: Wide 
World. 


Wide World Photo 


HOMEMADE ROBOT: Thirteen-year-old Sherwood 
Fuehrer (above), of Cranston, R. I., operates the control 
panel of a robot that he built himself. The robot (stand- 
ing, next to Sherwood) can pass a tray of cookies—but 
can't do Sherwood’s homework. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

UNCLE SAM—STAMP SAVER: The U 
ment has a new idea for getting some extra cash. At the 
White House and in the mail rooms of four Govern- 
ment agencies, clerks clipped stamps of all letters re- 
ceived during a ten-day period in March, The stamps 
were sold for $339. Government accountants are figur- 
ing now much it cost to clip the stamps. If the cost was 
considerably less than the $359 income, all Government 
agencies may be ordered to save their stamps, making 
Uncle Sam the nation’s largest “stamp collector.” (In- 
cidentally, if you collect stamps, why not join the United 
Nations Stamp Clubs, conducted by Scholastic Maga 
zines? Application blanks may be obtained by writing 
to: Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. ) 


S. Govern- 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Harry Halpern, vice-president of 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America: “A man’s life is 
made up largely of three things: a task to work at, an 
ideal to work for, and people to work with.” 





World Mews & in Rewtew 


Dulles’ Plan to Warn Reds 


Should the free world unite— 
now—in warning Red China to 
keep hands off Southeast Asia? 

U. S. Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles says “yes.” He was in 
Europe last week trying to get Brit- 
ain and France to agree 

Early this month he held secret 
talks with representatives of Brit 
ain, France, Australia, New Zealand 
the Philippines, and Thailand. H: 
proposed that, jointly with the U. S., 
they warn Red China-against ag 
gression in Indo-China or anywhere 
else in Southeast Asia. 

The story of these secret discus- 
sions “leaked out”—apparently in 
Britain and France. 

Leaders of the British and French 
governments apparently agree with 
the idea of a warning to the Chinese 
Communists. But they believe this 
warning should come after (not be- 
fore) the international conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, starting April 
26. Such a warning, if given now 
might wreck the chances of making 
a Far Eastern peace settlement at 
Geneva, many British and French 
officials say. 

The principal nations taking part 
will be the U. S., Britain, France 
Soviet Russia, Communist 
China. The purpose of the 
ference is to bring about peace set 
tlements in Korea and Indo-China 

Meanwhile, in Indo-China itself 
French and native troops continued 
to repulse Red-led Viet Minh at- 
tempts to seize the fortress of Dien- 
bienphu. 


Belgians MUST Vote 


When Belgium has an election, 
about 90 per cent of the eligible 
voters go to the polls. 

That compares to a little over 50 
per cent in most U. S. elections 

The Belgians kept up their high 
voting record last week, as they 
chose a new parliament. How do 
they do it? A Belgian law requires 
everyone over 21 years of age to 
vote, unless sickness or some other 
good reason keeps him from the 
polls. The government even pays 
transportation home for voters who 
are away from their voting districts. 


and 
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As a result, Belgian trains and 


buses were crowded on election day 
with homecoming crowds who were 
traveling at government expense. 
In the voting, the conservative So- 
cial Christian party lost its majority 
The Socialist party 
will have around 90 
as the Social 
won a 


in parliament 
gained, and 
seats—about as many 
Christians. Neither party 
majority, and one of them is ex- 
pected to form a coalition with the 
Liberals (25 seats )..Former Premiet 
Paul-Henri Spaak, who is well 
known in the U. S. for his efforts at 
uniting Western Europe, heads the 
Socialist party. 


Alaska “Half a State” 


Should the southeastern half of 
Alaska become a new U. S. state? 

Alaska’s governor, B. Frank 
Heintzleman, gave a new twist to the 
Alaska-Hawaii statehood 
He proposed that only the 
densely populated part of the Terri- 
Alaska be admitted to state 
hood (see map below). Under this 
plan the rest of Alaska—a largely 
barren wilderness stretching to the 
Circ = 


question. 


more 


torv of 


would remain as a Territory 

The final decision is up to Con- 
gress. The Senate recently passed a 
bill to give statehood to the Hawa- 
iian Islands and to the whole of the 
Alaska Territory. Last vear the 
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New York Time ial 
Alaska governor proposes that only the 
shaded part of Alaska be made a state. 


House passed a bill to make Hawaii 
but not Alaska) a see last 
week's news pages). An entirely new 
bill would be required to carry out 
Heintzleman’s proposal 
nicknamed the 


state 


Governor 
\\ hic h 


“half-a-state” plan 


hewspapers 


President Eisenhower favors Ha- 
waiian statehood but feels that Alas- 
ka is not ready to be a state. At his 
press conference, the President was 
asked about Governor Heintzle- 
mans proposal. The President did 
not say that he favored it. But he 
said that if Congress passed such a 
measure, he would look at it from 
an entirely different viewpoint than 
he would if Congress passed a bill 
granting statehood to all of Alaska. 
The President said he thought there 
were certain considerations of na- 
tional security against granting state- 
hood to the entire Territory. Asked 
it he would veto a bill making both 
Alaska and Hawaii states, the Pres- 
ident said he would have to study 
the measure a long time before mak- 


ing a decision. 


$1 That Cost $8,000 


A man paid $8,000 for a single 
dollar the other day—and he got 
a bargain at that. 

It was no ordinary dollar! It was a 
silver dollar minted in 1804. Only 
eight are known to exist. The last 
one of these “kings of Ameri- 
sale it 


time 
can silver coins” was on 
brought $10,500. 

The purchase was made at an auc- 
tion in New York City by an amateur 
coin collector who refused to give 


his hale, 


Senator Griswold Dies 


Senator Dwight P. Griswold of 
Nebraska died in Washington last 
week at the age of 60. 

His death Democrats 
temporary control of the closely-di- 
vided Senate. The line-up is 48 
Democrats, 46 Republicans, and one 

depen lent Wavne Morse ot Ore- 
gon). Senator Griswold wa 
ed in November. 1952, to fill out the 
unexpired term of the late Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry. 

Nebraska Governor Robert B. 
Crosby is expe cted to name a suc- 
until the November 
Governor Crosby is 


gave the 


s elect- 


+ 


cessor to serve 


tion. Since 


] 
Cie 





a Republican, he will undoubtedly 
select a member of that party, and 
restore GOP control of the Senate. 

The Democrats have a numerical 
majority in the Senate. But the one 
independent, Senator Morse (who 
generally votes Democratic), has 
announced that for purposes of or- 
ganizing the Senate he will vote 
with the GOP-—the winning party 
in the last election. In case of a tie 
vote, Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon, a Republican, could then 
break the tie in favor of the Repub- 


licans, 


“Help Korea Train” 


Clear the tracks for the “Help 
Korea Train’’! It may soon stop 
off in your community. 

The purpose of the “Help Korea 
Train” is to help our gallant ally, 
South Korea, rebuild damage suf- 
fered in the Korean War. 

Railroad freight cars will be 
placed in communities all over the 
country to receive contributions. The 
goal is $10,000,000 in cash and 600 
carloads of supplies, such as cloth- 
ing, tools, and equipment for schools, 
homes, farms, and factories. 

U. S. railroads are donating use 
of the freight cars. After the cars 
are loaded, they will be assembled 
and moved by the railroads free of 
charge to Pacific coast ports. 

Full-hearted support to the “Help 
Korea Train” was pledged by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. The President dis- 
closed at the same time that our 
G. L’s in Korea—“impressed by the 
great need out there”—have already 
contributed more than $25,000,000 
for Korean relief. 


Save Sequoias From Saw 


A forest of sequoias—Ameri- 
ca‘s oldest and largest trees—has 
been saved from the sawmills. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has do- 
nated $1,000,000 to preserve a for- 
est of 1,000 majestic sequoia trees 
in Tuolumne County, Calif., near 
Yosemite National Park. The money, 
combined with $1,800,000 raised by 
private contributions and appropri- 
ated by the California state legisla- 
ture, will be used to buy the land 
on which the trees stand. The lum- 
ber company that owned the area 
had planned to cut the trees. Now 
they will be preserved in a state 
park. 

Mr. Rockefeller is the son of the 


estestiiees 
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Wide World photos 


One of the Achaean clay tablets (top) and a diagram of the characters on it. 


Amateur Solves Riddle of Oldest Greek Writing 


An amateur’s “detective” work has 
solved the riddle of the earliest known 
Greek writing. 


In 1935 an English schoolboy named 


Michael Ventris heard a lecture by the 
English archeologist, Sir Arthur Evans. 
Sir Arthur told about clay tablets he 
had found on the island of Crete, which 
is in the Mediterranean Sea south of 
the Greek mainland. The inscriptions 
on these tablets, he said, may be the 
key that would unlock the mysteries of 
a civilization that flourished on Crete 
before 1400 B.C. Sir Arthur could not 
read the inscriptions. But he determined 
that they were made up of about 80 
symbols, each apparently representing 
a syllable. Such a system of writing is 
called a syllabary, as distinguished from 
an alphabet. 

As a hobby, Ventris tried to solve the 
puzzle. A new element in his search for 
a key was the discovery on the Greek 
mainland, in 1939, of about 600 clay 
tablets. The script was similar to that 
on the Cretan tablets. 


Ventris is an architect. However, dur- 
ing World War II he served as a 
cryptographer—a person who tries to 
read secret codes of writing. 

By applying the methods of modern 
cryptography, Ventris “broke” the 
Greek and Cretan “codes” of writing. 
He has identified some syllables and 
believes others can now be determined. 

The tablets found on the Greek 
mainland, like those of Crete, date from 
around 1500 B.C. At that time the 
Achaeans—forefathers of the Greeks 
held the land. From among the 
Achaeans came Jason, 
and the other heroes of Homer's poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey 

What's Behind It: Ventris’ discover- 
ies show: (1) that the Achaeans were 
not illiterate, contrary to previous be- 
lief; (2) that we may now learn some- 
thing of what the Achaeans said, 
thought, and did; (3) that the Mycenean 
civilization of Crete may have come 
from the Greek mainland, rather than 
from Egypt or the Middle East. 


Agamemnon, 





late John D. Rockefeller, who made 
a huge fortune in the early days of 
the oil business. 

What's Behind It: Sequoias grow 
nowhere in the world except in Cal- 
ifornia on the slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Most of them 
are in national parks, where they 
are protected from lumbering. Some 
are as much as 30 feet thick through 
the trunk. 


Teens’ Church Project 


Woodbury, N. Y., teens took 
the job of providing their home 
town with a church to fit its needs. 

The 100-year-old Methodist 
Church is the only church in Wood- 
bury. It’s too small for the fast-grow- 
ing community of 1,800 persons. For 
lack of room, Sunday school classes 
have been held in private homes. 


But the church lacked both the 
money and the space to expand. 

A former resident offered five and 
a half acres of land if a church were 
established on the site within two 
years. Another woman offered a 
large sum of money if the church 
could raise the rest, The church el- 
ders estimated at $50,000 their share 
of the cost of moving the old church 
to the new site and enlarging the 
building. They despaired of raising 
the money. 

Then teen-agers of the Sunday 
school shouldered the responsibility 
of raising the money. They are send- 
ing out letters asking for help, and 
have opened a door-to-door appeal 
for funds in neighboring villages. 
“We feel that juvenile crime can be 
prevented by bringing teen-agers to 
Sunday school and activities like our 
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“Freedom Shrine” Planned in Washington, D. C. 


A 100-foot high “Freedom Shrine” 


will be a new pilgrimage site in our 
national capital. 

An artist’s drawing of the proposed 
shrine appears above. The exact loca- 
tion has not been chosen but it will be 
in Washington, D. C. 

The project was announced by Free- 
doms Foundation, a non-profit, non- 
partisan organization at Valley Forge, 
Pa. It makes annual awards for con- 
tributions to a better understanding of 
the American way of life. One of its 
awards for 1953 went to Scholastic 
Magazines for our “Freedom Answers 
Communism” series. 

General of the Army Omar N, Brad 
ley is chairman of a committee to raise 
$3,500,000 for the monument. Presi 


dent Eisenhower contributed the first 
dime. “Washington’s Birthday Parties” 
will be held on February 22 of next 
year, and at that time Americans all 
over the nation will be asked to give a 
dime toward the project. 

A “credo of the American Way of 
Life,” listing the rights of free Ameri- 
cans, will be carved on the four sides of 
the monument. At the top, flanked by 
busts of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Franklin, will be a “freedom 


flame.” 


and 

In an inner room will be copies of 
America’s documents of freedom, such 
as the Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution. Visitors will be asked to 
sign their personal pledge to help main- 
tain freedom. 





youth fellowship,” explained 14-year- 
old Douglas Stinson. 


Luxembourg Passes EDC 


Luxembourg is the fourth na- 
tion to ratify the European De- 
fense Community treaty. 

The EDC treaty provides for the 
formation of a unified “European 
Army” consisting of troops from 
West Germany, France, Italy, Bel 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem 
bourg. These troops would serve 
under one flag, wear identical uni- 
forms, and be under the command 
of NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ). 

The only two countries which 
have not ratified the EDC treaty 
are France and Italy. 


Philippine Rat Plague 


Rats have gone on the ram- 
page in Mindanao, second largest 
of the Philippine islands. 

Rats have attacked crops on Min- 
danao for as long as the islanders 
can remember. But never until this 
year did the rodents swarm over 
farms by the millions. Some ob- 
servers point out that the rat popu- 
lation has been increasing steadily 
settlers moved to Minda- 
nao in recent years. New farms 
were opened—and the rats had more 
to eat 

During the past year the situation 
got out of conrol. Hordes of rats in- 
vaded 160,000 acres of fertile farm 
land in the southern part of the is- 
land, and ate 90 per cent ot the rice 


as new 


and \Miore than 45,000 tarm 
families face starvation 

The Republic of the Philippines 
government is spending a million 
dollars to aid the 126,000 adults and 
children who have nothing to eat 
The Red Cross and agencies of the 
United Nations are 
food to the area. 

Meanwhile, Philippine 
armed with chemical sprays are 
fighting the rodent invaders. 


corh 


also rushing 


troops 


Stone Age Lumbermen 


Could ‘Stone Age’’ men cut 
down forests with their crude 
tools? 

They could and did, says Professor 
Johannes Iversen of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. His theory is that the 
Danes, 5,000 years ago, felled the 
trees on what then heavily 
wooded land and started farms. Fel- 
low-scientists at a conference in 
England on prehistoric agriculture 
were skeptical. 

So the professor located two pre- 
historic flint axes and mounted them 
on ash-wood handles like those of 
“Stone Age” times. Then he set to 
work on a British fir tree 28 inches 
thick. The axe flew off the handle 
twice. But in 18 minutes the profes- 
sor (aided by two assistants who 
took over when he got tired) felled 
the tree. 
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ON THE © NEWS 


Based on recent developments 


in your Scholastic magazine 
Name the place referred to in each 
statement. 
Should half of it be 
U.S. state? . 
English amateur solves secret of the 
inhabitants, the 


admitted as a 





writing of its ancient 
Achaeans. , 
Freedom Shrine” will be built in 
this city ; 
It’s the latest nation to ratity the 
Community treaty 
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In this European country, the “Big 
Red China will meet April 
26 to discuss problems of peace in the 
Far East. ees es 

Voting is compulsory in this West 
European nation. 

[his Pacific island nation is battling 


Four ind 





i rat infestation 

Senator Dwight Griswold, whose 
death cut GOP strength in U.S. Sen 
ate, came from this state. 
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“Rule of Men” 
Or 


“Rule of Law” 


ESS AL Justice Under Law.” 
These words, carved in stone, 
ippear on the front of the U. S. 
Supreme Court Building in Wash- 
ngton, D. C. (see photo). 

That motto means what it says. In 
America, the law applies to every- 
one. Rich and poor, powerful and 
weak—all must obey the law. All get 
the protection of the law. Every per- 
son must be treated the same way. 
[f a man breaks the law, he is pun- 
ished. If he is innocent, the law pro- 
tects him against false charges. 

Sometimes police or courts make 
mistakes in enforcing the law. But 
we have higher courts to correct 
those mistakes. 


THE LAW’S PROTECTION 


\ few years ago a poor man was 
irrested for a crime he didn’t com- 
nit. He was beaten until finally he 
confessed.” He said he was guilty— 
ven though he wasn't. A judge sen- 
tenced him to go to prison. 

But his case was brought before 

» U.S. Supreme Court, the highest 
court in the land. None of the judges 
knew this man. They cared nothing 
ibout him as a person. All they cared 
ibout was that one American had 

id the protection of the law. 

lges ordered a new trial. One 

ge said that our courts are “havens 

ge for those who might other- 

ffer because thev are helpless 
itnumbered.” 

the 

law The people choose the 

rs. The courts see that the 


enforced against everyone. 


lemocracy, we live by 


n the law-makers cannot take 
rights guaranteed to the 


people in the supreme law—the Con- 
stitution. 

Russia has a constitution, too. It 
says the Russian people have the 
right to freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of the press, 
freedom of religion. 

But what really happens? The real 
power is held by the leaders of the 
Russian Communist party. They can 
do as they please. They do not have 
to respect anyone's rights. They run 
the courts. They run the police. They 
run the army. Who can stand in their 
way? Those who oppose the leaders 
are killed or jailed or sent off to work 
as slave laborers 

The law never “catches up” with 
the Communist leaglers. They are the 
law—as long as they hold the power. 

But let’s see what happens when 
the power begins to slip away from 
them. 

When Stalin was dictator of Russia, 
He arranged with 
the police to have of them 
murdered or sent to jail. The man in 
charge of these jobs for Stalin was 
Lavrenti Beria, head of the secret 
police. When Stalin died, Beria was 
one of the most powerful men in 
Russia. But he too 


he had enemies 
many 


had enemies 


* FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 
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Premier Malenkov was one of them 
Malenkov decided to get rid of Beria 
Malenkov had Beria arrested. A court 
of Communist judges said Beria was 
guilty of plotting against his own 
government. He was shot to death 

There was no law that could pro 
tect Beria’s enemies from Beria. And 
there was no law that could protect 
Beria from his enemies. Instead of a 
“rule of law.” Russia has a “rule of 
men.” The only “law” is: all power 
to the strongest. That is the “law of 
the jungle”—the “law” of wild beasts 
fight for their prey. When 
rule, the have no 


who 
wolves 
“rights.” 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


In America, we under the 
shelter of “rule of law.” That is a 
great privilege. We have the respon 
sibility of guarding that privilege. It 
is our responsibility to obey the law 
When we are adult citizens, it is our 
responsibility to try to change bad 
laws peacefully through our elected 
law-makers. It is our re sponsibility to 
wisely 


lambs 


live 


be good citizens by voting 


studying our nation’s probleme serv 
Ing on juries 
~ - 
Then we will make 
“rule of law” does not become a mere 


thar our 


sure 


“rule of men.” 





Divided 
Europe 


Will it ever be put together? 
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rate nation sermans and Englishmen that each Britain, and France sat down at a 
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couldn’t cross the line fought endlessly Germany and Austria. Russia in 
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NATO... 


APPY birthday, NATO! This 

great alliance of the free nations 
is five years old this month. Can you 
inswer these questions about it? 


What is NATO? 


The initials “NATO” mean “North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.” It is 
an alliance of the U. S., Canada, and 
12 European nations (see map on p. 
13). It was formed to prevent Com- 
munist aggression in Europe and the 
North Atlantic region. 


How does NATO operate? 
1. THE PLANNERS: The North 


Atlantic Council, composed of cabi- 
net ministers from member-nations, 


plans ways to strengthen Europe's * 


economy. The Military Committee 
(Chiefs of Staff of the armed forces 
of the NATO nations) decides each 
nation’s share of NATO’s military 
manpower and supplies. A “Standing 
Group” (military representatives 
from the U. S., Britain and France) 
directs NATO's day-to-day activities. 
2. THE TWO FORCES: NATO 
has two military forces. SHAPE (Su- 
preme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Europe) defends the continent of 
Europe and is chiefly a land force. 
U. S. General Alfred M. Gruenther 
is commander. The headquarters is 
near Paris. SACLANT (Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, Atlantic) is a naval 
force. It is set up to defend the U. S., 
Canada, and Atlantic waters. U. S. 
Admiral Jerauld Wright is com- 
mander. The headquarters 1s in Nor- 
folk, Va. In case of an emergency, 
SHAPE and SACLANT would call 
upon NATO nations for additional 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 


Why was NATO needed? 


Western Europe was practically 
defenseless in 1949. Most free nations 
had cut down their armies sharply 
and reduced the training period for 
their servicemen. Little military 
equipment was being produced. The 
12 NATO countries in Europe spent 
only five billion dollars for defense 
in 1949. The Communist party was 


Unusual words in this unit are defined and 
pronounced on page 17. 


Shield of free Europe 


strong in France and Italy and ac- 
tive in other European nations. Many 
people felt that Russia’s army could 
pick off European countries one by 


one. 


Has NATO changed that situa- 
tion? 

Yes. NATO countries in Europe 
have increased their military strength 
from 1,500,000 to around 2,000,000 
men. These countries are producing 
at least four times as much military 
equipment as in 1949. Many have 
increased their draft period to give 
citizens more military _ training. 
NATO has built about 125 air bases. 
The U. S. has supplied arms—includ- 
ing atomic weapons. The Commu- 
nists have not taken a foot of soil in 
Europe since NATO was formed. 
The Russians have shown that they 
are worried about NATO. At the 
Berlin Conference in January, Russia 
asked European nations to drop out 
of this alliance. On April 1, the Rus- 
sians said they would like to join 
NATO. The western allies weren't 


“April fooled.” They promptly told 
Russia she wasn’t wanted in NATO 


Is NATO strong enough to resist 
a Russian attack? 


It could slow down a Russian in- 
vasion, General Gruenther says. 
SHAPE could put together in a few 
days a force of 700,000 men or more 
(including U. S. troops now in Eu- 
rope). This army would serve as a 
“shield” while NATO nations called 
up larger fighting forces. Russia has 
at least 2,500,000 men available. Gen- 
eral Gruenther said recently that the 
NATO air force could cause heavy 
damage to Russian industry. 


' What's ahead for NATO? 


The U. S. (which has supplied 
most of the cash for NATO) expects 
to cut its contributions this year. But 
our military men say NATO will not 
be weakened, for supplies have now 
been built up. The next big question 
is how to get German manpower into 
NATO —through EDC (see next 
page) or otherwise. 





UNITING EUROPE 


Test yourself here on what you know 
about unity plans for Europe! 


3 


. European Army organization’s initials. 
3. NATO nation linked with EDC. 
5. Ocean NATO defends (Ist 6 letters). 
. — -—on is one product in “Schuman 
Plan” pool 


9. This is 1954 ~. —. 
. Idle chatter (colloquial) 
2. Type of government 
“Little Europe.” 
. Nation reluctant to approve EDC. 
. American bird. 
9. To put in position for use. 
2. The finish. 
3. Exclamation. 
. North American member of NATO 
25. EDC nation of southern Europe 
3. Woman vowed to a religious life. 
. The surmnit 


. Continent YIATO defends (1st 3 let- 
ters). 
2. Nort American member of NATO. 
. 60-member world organization. 
Knights Templar (abbr.). 
3. French premier (first 2 letters). 
. German chancellor (1st 2 letters). 
It has ratified EDC 
. Name of economic partnership of thre« 
EDC nations. 
2. Fortissimo (abbr.). 
. Radio Corp. of America (abbr.). 
. NATO defends this sea near Greece 
. Louisville & Nashville RR (abbr.). 
. British foreign minister 
. Its armed forces defend Europe. 
. Initials of NATO headquarters. 


proposed for 


Answers next week 








THE MAN: 


lean Monnet left 1S 
Frenchman who is often called “M1 
Fo 1) years he 


urging Europeans to work together 


a 65-year-old 


1 
| urope has been 


During both world wars he devised 
allied cooperation to de 
Since 1945 

; , 
concentrated on plans to make Ger 


plans for 
teat Germany he has 
nany a partnel of France (and othe 
West European nations ) instead Of a 
val. Monnet feels that part of the 
hitterness between France and Ge) 
nany has arisen from trade compe 
tition 
he worked out the so-called 


Man Plan.” 


To cut out some competition 
‘Schu 


THE MAN: 


Konrad Adenauer (left) is the 78- 
vear-old Chancellor (prime ministet 
of West Germany. He has turned his 
badly bombed, defeated country into 
ne of the 
n Europe. Now he wants to make 


most prosperous nations 
Germany a partner in a united Eu 
He led Germany into the Coal 
ind Stee] Community to help make 
prosperous. Now he 
supply 500,006 


rope 


Europe more 


wants Germany to 


soldiers to help detend Europe 
Communist aggression. At 
present West Germany is detended 


by U. S.. British, French 
North 


Atlantic 


igainst 


and othe 


Treaty force 


THE MAN: 


Paul-Henri Spaak left) comes from 
of Europe s smallest countries 
1imn Spaak believe Ss 

¢ out-of-date He 

eparate Europea 
detend 

s they must 

Spaak s 


small That 
thinks 
States can 
themselves 01 prospe! 

into large! 
lent of tl 


preside crit 


i 
ot l urOope ali 


LITTLE 


Fanizahol 


ng to untte I irope Th 
15 members, stretchir 
Durke But the 


al power. It 


+ 
é| ) 


Western Europe Gropes 


THE PLAN: 


The “Schuman Plan 
Robert Schuman 
minister 


was named after 
former French for- 
The official name is 
the “European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity.” 


elivn 


Monnet heads this organi 


zation. Under the plan, six European 


} 


nations have agreed to wnore Na- 


+ 


tional boundaries when they are 


buving or selling coal, steel. and iron 
ore. Coal produced in France is sup 
p sed to be sold at the same price to 
any of the 
The 


same is true of steel produced in 


buyers in Germany or 


other member nations (see map 
Germany or Belgium. No tariffs 
would be added. 


THE PLAN: 


Fourteen free nations are allied in 
NATO (see p. 11). Germany has no 
irmy and does not belong to NATO 
After World War II, the allies de 
cided Germany should never be al 
lowed to rearm. But in 1950 it was 
proposed that Germany contribute 
troops to a “European Army.” This 
army would be made up ol soldiers 
rom the six “Schuman Plan” coun 
Men in this 


would wear the 


‘ > 
irles 


“international! 
rm) Same 
forms, get the same 
the same kind of equipment 

rmy\ would be part of the North \t 


Organization torces 


} 
training, and 


) 
ant lreaty 


THE PLAN: 


op tak believes European nations can 
} 1] 


sMail scale 


xy uniting on a 


) 
int could be the six 


} 
vuropean Coal and 


see top map 
' 

he wav bv form 
nt with limited | 


nent would run 
} 


w ft 


forces the 

Sé the 
Later 
ype government 
reign affairs, trade 


and supers 


Community 


inatters, and other 
his plan is known 
al Community.” 





Toward Unity 


WHERE IT STANDS: 


Will the European Coal and Steel 
Community work? The plan has run 
into some trouble since it was started 
in 1952. Some steel producers still 
charge higher prices to buyers in 
other member-countries than to buy 
ers in their own homelands. Many 
coal mines need equipment. 
When the Community tried to bor- 
row money, lenders demanded high 
interest. Prices of coal and steel rose 
in the six member-nations last year. 
Sales and production fell off sharply 
while the U. S., Britain, and Russia 
were producing record amounts of 
both coal and steel). 


new 


WHERE IT STANDS: 


Millions of French citizens cannot 
that Germany has’ invaded 
three times (1870, 1914, and 
Their fear of rearming Ger- 
stalled the “European 
Army plan (European Defense 
Community ). France fears Germany 
would either dominate the six-nation 
force, or withdraw its troops and 
use them to attack France. French 
Premier Joseph Laniel favors EDC, 
but has delayed bringing the plan 
parliament. He is afraid it 
defeated. West Germany, 
Netherlands, and Lux- 
approved the plan. 


forge t 
Fran oS 
1939 


many has 


before 
would be 
Belgium, the 
embourg have 


WHERE IT STANDS: 

This plan for “Little Europe” (like 
the Mies in an Army’ plan) has 
bogged down. Last year representa- 
tives of the six drew up a 
proposed constitution. It provided 
for a president, a cabinet, and a two- 
Members of the 
ted by 
direct popular vote in each country 
Members of the Senate 
the national parliaments 
s1x nations 


nations 


parliament. 
would be ele 


} 
nouse 


, 
arger nouse 


would be 
( hos¢ ni by 
Foreign ministers of the 
were scheduled to discuss this pro- 
posed constitution on March 30. That 
neeting has been postponed indefi- 


| 
iitely 


WHAT'S AHEAD: 


Jean Monnet feels the Community 
will prove its value. It now produces 
about a third as much steel as the 
U. S. Monnet thinks this can be 
boosted to 50 per cent with improved 
equipment. Monnet was in the U. S. 
this month. He hopes the U. S. will 
lend the Community about half a bil- 
lion dollars over the next five years. 
This money would be used to 
modernize coal mining and steel pro- 
ducing equipment. If the pool is suc- 
cessful, European nations may later 
“pools” for farm prod- 


set up similar 
transportation, and 


ucts, power 


other purposes. 


WHAT'S AHEAD: 


French opposition to EDC seems to 
be growing. In Italy, Premier Mario 
Scelba has requested EDC approval 
and debate on the plan will begin 
soon. Britain has tried to calm 
France's fears of Germany by offering 
to send some British military units 
to serve with EDC. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment fools EDC is essential for 
Europe’s defense. If the EDC plan is 
killed, the U. S. might consider other 
plans for Germany. To 
speed action on EDC, Congress is 
holding back half the military aid 
voted for EDC nations until EDC is 
approved. 


rearming 


WHAT'S AHEAD: 

If “Little Europe’ established, 
it would have a population of about 
160,000,000 people (approximately 
the same as the U. S. A.). It would 
be one of the world’s great powers 
It would rank second to the U. S. in 
output of industry. It would have a 
large army (the EDC force). It 
would unite two of Europe’s tradi- 
enemies, France and Ger- 
many. This, it is hoped, would re- 
duce the chance of war in Europe. 
But action on this plan might not be 
taken for years. Is a “United States 
of Europe” just a dream, or will it 
someday become a reality? 


were 


tional 
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These six nations may also fos a “Euro- 
pean Army” and a European federation. 
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Under EDC plan, 500,000 German troops 
would bolster NATO’s strength in Europe. 
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Many members of Council of hate hope 
to form a federal union in West Europe. 











that is different... 


Beautiful temperate summer weather, mag- 
nificent picturesque highways—see the Lau- 
rentian Mountains, beautiful scenic Gaspé, 
historic Québec City, metropolitan Montreal. 
Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality and cui- 
sine in modern, comfortable inns and hotels. 


Write today for free road maps and booklets 

address Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 

Buildings, Quebec City, Canada, or 48 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York City 20, N. Y 
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FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON —MAIL TODAY 


OUMLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 41 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Impnovs Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Name 








Address 
City. 


Zone State. 
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Chompionship TENNIS BALLS 
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Norman Driscoll for Washingt Times -Hera 


Post and 
Ellen Cox watches Mert McGill sign Wakefield’s honor pledge. 


They Pledge Their Honor 


“BAJHAT can we do to prevent 
cheating?” 

That problem bothered Student 
Government officers at Wakefield 
High in Arlington, Va. They had no- 
ticed what happened in a biology 
exam. The students worked elbow- 
to-elbow at tables—and some couldn't 
resist a peep at their neighbors’ 
papers 

“This is a new school, 
Wev explained, “and we 
keep cheating out of the school as 


Virginia 
want to 


much as possible.” 

Sigma Chapter of Tri Hi Y came 
up with an idea. “Let's ask everyone 
to sign a promise not to cheat,” said 
Sigma’s delegate to a meeting of the 
Inter-Club Council. The Council, a 
branch of Student Government, is 
composed of representatives from the 
school’s clubs. 

“Maybe we shouldn't just be against 
something,” suggested other Council 
members. “Let’s show we're for some- 
thing. Why not make a pledge to try 
to live up to the things we know are 
right?” 

So the Council 
pledge card that said: 


worked out a 


As a member of the Wakefield 
Student Government Association 

I believe in these things 

Clean Speech Clean Sportsmanship 
Clean Living. Clean Scholarship. 


In the meantime, a series of assem- 
blies were held. Panels of student 
speakers urged students to help build 
a good reputation for their school by 
being honorable and sportsmanlike. 
“When you cheat, you only cheat 
yourself,” the speakers pointed out. 

The school printing shop printed 
the cards. Last month they were dis- 


tributed to home rooms. Students 
were invited to ask for a card. No 
record was kept of those who took 
cards. And those who requested 
cards were told that they were taking 
the serious step of making a promise 
to their own consciences. 

“Our idea is to encourage students 
to assume the moral responsibility of 
their actions,” says Miss Maryanne 
Hurley, faculty sponsor of the Inter- 
Club Council. 

How has the campaign worked? In 
the first couple of weeks, 1,100 of the 
school’s 1,450 students asked for 
pledge cards. Some students pull out 
the pledge card for an answer when 
another student asks for a look at 
their homework. In an assembly the 
other day, one girl spoke out: “I’ve 
cheated and never thought much 
about it. Now that I've heard of the 
pledge I’ve decided to follow it.” 

Said Judy Keyt of Sigma Chapter: 
“There was really no more cheating 
here than in any other school, but 
now that we've got our campaign 
under way I think we've got less 
cheating than any other school.” 

Wakefield’s principal, Dr. Harold 
Wilson, says students are often con- 
fused about just what actions are 
cheating. He thinks the pledge cam- 
paign may help “young people stop 
innocent cheating a little earlier than 
we adults did in our day.” 
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The Spartan Band that held the pass, 


The Knights of Arthur's train 

The Light Brigade that charged the 

Across the battle plain 

Can claim no glory than 

The dedicated few 

Who wear the Wings of Silver 
on a field of Air Force Blue. 


vreater 


uns, 


€mMBLEm OF THE CHOSEN FEW 


SR SS 
~~ 


For Fellowship...High Adventure and a Proud Mission... 
wear the wings of the U.S. Air Force! 


young men in shining armor 
kind of man 
ica’s Knights of the Sky, 


high, 


oday 


re Amer 
' They rule 

red Air Force 

America 


they are few in 


a new 


irom on 
jets 


iOOKS up 
ons 


ives of 19 
luate, you 
and 
1 the best jet 


serve 


Yo 


chosen few who 


d and graduate as an 
t earning $5,000 a year 
| mark you 

the skies in Air Force jets 

Force Pilot, 


lining in the wor 
Air Force Lieute 
Your silv 


er wings as one of the 


As an Al your kingdom is 


space—a jet is your cn 1 your mission 


irger ane 


Y Ou afre 


n fait 


the defense i Key 


f with a guar 


defender ot 
nteed future both in military and commerc 
aviation 


Join America 


men of a new , > an 


ights of the Sky, 


Aviation Cadet! 


new 


For further information, fill out this coupon. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


ee eee 


AVIATION CADET, AFPTR-P-4 > 


Headquarters, U.S.A.F. 
Washington 25, D.C 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
Too Young for Pilot Training? 
Then enlist for valuable 


now in the Air Force 


Ca fa gasa a1°Mar 








"MY MACGREGOR mm, 


HELPS ME SNAG 


THE TOUGH ONES!” 
= 





TED KLUSZEWSKI, 


Cincinnati Reds’ star first baseman. 


One of the main reasons Ted is the 

best fielding first sacker of the National 
and American leagues (.995 average) 

is his MacGregor “Trapper” mitt 

Many other players—like Wale Dropo. 


Farris Fain and Earl Torgeson— 
depend on MacGregor mitts, too 


@ Visit your MacGregor sporting 
goods store .. . and see for your 
self all the features that moke 
MacGregor mitts “The Choice 
of Those Who Play the Game 


Players mentioned ore members 
of the MacGregor Advisory Staff 


Waclregor 


Sports Equipment 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Time to Vote 


The Institute of Student Opinion, 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, con- 
ducts opinion polls among high school 
students in cooperation with high school 
newspapers. The ballot below is the last 
poll for this school year. 

Your class may take part in the poll 
whether or not your school paper is a 
member. Ask your teacher to appoint a 
committee to conduct the poll. If you 
have voted through your school paper, 
however, do not vote twice. Each stu- 
dent should check the ballot with pen- 


cil and clip out along the dotted line. 
Collect all ballots. 

Then take two blank clipped ballots 
as tabulation sheets, and enter the total 
number of BOY votes for each question 
on one ballot, and the total number of 
GIRL votes on the other. At the bottom 
of each tabulation write the name of 
your teacher and your school address. 
These two tabulations should be mailed 
not later than April 28 to: Institute of 
Student Opinion, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


a a 


start to vote.) 


__.d. Lack of community 


h. Poor or unhappy home 


When you look for ; 


a. Opportunity 


. High wages. 


. Service to mankind. 


How 


a. 4 cents or less 
-b. 10 cents 
__¢. 1S cents 

d. 25 cents or more 
e. opinion 


BOY GIRL 


for advancement. 


YOUR STATE 
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INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION 


Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
Poll No. 22, April, 1954 


. Should a Constitutional Amendment be adopted permitting citizens of 
both sexes to vote when they reach the age of 18? 

No opinion____ 

(In each of the following questions, read all items listed before you 

Which of the following do you consider the most important contributing 


causes of juvenile delinquency, vandalism, reckless driving, 
gangsterism, etc.? (Check only three answers.) 


teen-age 


_a. Not enough discipline by parents. 

b. Reading too many sensational comic books. 

ce. Watching too many TV and movie shows about crime. 
youth centers and playgrounds. 


__e. Failure of police and public officials to enforce the laws. 


g. Lack of religious training in church and Sunday school. 


conditions. 


a job, which one of the following will have most 


influence in your choice? (Check only one.) 


. Future security of the job, regardless of wages. 


. Occupational standing in the community. 


much of each dollar’s worth of sales do you think is a fair profit 


for a business to make? (Check only one.) 


(No name required) 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


ement (p. 4 4 dwelling house, 


illy one intended for rental; 


the word tenement refers to an 
irtment building that houses poor 
milies or is in a run-down section 
nationalism (p. 10)—Patriotism, es- 
vecially an enthusiastic stressing of 

the interests of one’s own nation above 





ill others. 
North Atlantic Treaty (p. 10)—An 
greement signed April 4, 1949, by 12 
tions (Turkey and Greece joined 
and which bec ame effective in 
1949. The signing nations prom- 
that they would consider an at- 
on any one of them as an attack 
ipon all. They pledged to aid the vic- 


tim of the attack in any way they be- | Eas 3 ‘% & ( i : 


lieved necessary, including use of 
irmed force. The agreement applies to | 3a ~~ sai r 
in attack upon: the territory of the 14 | ail. | « 
iations; their possessions in Europe or ; 

North America (and northern Algeria, — 
in the case of France); their forces in 


Germany; or their islands or warships There is no other thrill like a visit to 


in the Atlantic Ocean north of the 
Tropic of Cancer. WAS mal j N G : O N 


iron curtain (p. 10)—The barriers, ; 
set up by Russia, to free travel and Rich rewards and good times await you in our 
exchange of ideas and goods between Nation’s Capital. You'll enjoy its great museums and 
7 art galleries, its famous public buildings. You'll be in- 
Western Europe and the Russian-con- : : OC 
sealed cam € Patere Bas tensely interested at a session of Congress. And as you 
ini pean ee ee stand before the historic shrines, you'll find a new pride 
satellite (p. 10)—In astronomy, a in being an American. Visit Washington—this year. 


atellite is a body in space that is held 
by the force of gravity of a larger body For a — _ oe 
' . Travel train and relax as you ride. You'll enj e comfort o 
ind revolves around the larger body. cama emma Pullmans, friendly lounges, and ns Diesel -Electric 
The countries of Eastern Europe are power, plus courteous service and delicious food. 
ten called satellites of Soviet Russia 
because their Communist governments DETROIT anna © 
Onn canted fe) NEW YORK 


take orders from Russia. 
CHICAGO 





tariff (p. 12)—A tax on goods im- 


ted into a country. —— 


federal (p. 13)—Pertaining to a gov- =e 


nment in which power is divided be- 
veen the central authority of the coun- 


ind the various regions which make 
: | BALTIMORE « OHIO RAILROAD 


ip the country. A constitution sets the | 
= Only B&O offers travel between East and West via Washington 


/ 52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 
Free! 


WASHINGTON 





LOUISVILLE Qe 


$T. LOUIS HUNTINGTON O CHARLESTON 











powers and limits. The U. S. is a 


} . | 
ral government in which the states | 





iny important powers, such as ML vi 
Telis you what to see. Historical and informative descriptions; 


60 illustrations; street map. Convenient pocket size. 
IT’S FREE! Paste coupon on postcard and mail today! 


—_—- ee 


lating to education, road-build- 
irtering of cities, etc. 


Vhittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. A) 


Say It Right! 


ag 


} Ad 
Roltimore |. Md 


stries (p -dé kas tré 
enphu (p 4)—dyén byén foo 
Briand p. 10)—a ré stéd bré an 


10)—shdr lé man 


"Pictorial Washing- 


Please send me. witt 


ton Travel Guide.” 


1s 
—groon ther Nome 


12 a zhin mo Na 


p. 12 )—kodn rat a dé 
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Here's the way 

to follow thru 

And get an Underwood 
for YOU 


=CUT ALONG UNE 


You'll find it's 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 


CO Abe 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made .. . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 





Your leading Typewriter Dealer De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONES PARK AV&E., New York 16, N.Y 











1, READ 
THE 
CARTOON 





. What do the letters EDC stand for? 


Know Your World 


A Workbook Section for the Unit on European Unity 


2. Which country is hesitating in the handshake offer? __ 


3. Who are the two countries looking on? - ae ae 


. Which of the two onlookers seems most pleased? ctaianeealann 


|f1. EUROPEAN UNITY 


Write letter Y if statement is a con- 
| dition favorable to unity in Western 
| Europe. Write N if it is a condition that 
| makes union difficult. 

}___1. Most European nations have their 

| own separate language. 

2. Lack of unity would make it easie1 

tor Communist aggressors to over- 
run Europe. 


Some rivers in Europe are high- 
ways of trade for several nations. 


. Small nations fear they 


dominated by large nations in a 
European union. 


might be 


. The Schuman Plan is teaching 
Europe cooperation in industry. 


No country in Europe produces 


all the goods it needs. 
Many Frenchmen fear the Ger- 
mans and vice versa. 

. The United States is urging greate1 
unity in Europe. 
Through NATO, Western Europe 
is cooperating in military matters. 


. Russia and her allies have strong 


armed forces. 





If it is desired to use this workbook 
page as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 5 for each ques- 
tion in I and III, 6 for each question 
in If. Total, 100. 


ill. UNITY PLANS 


Write in the blank space in Group A 
the letter of the description in Group B 
that fits best. 

Group A 
NATO 
European Army 


Schuman Plan 


European Political Community 


Group B 
Six countries pooling their coal, 
and steel industries. 
A plan of government to unite 
Western Europe. 
A proposed military force made up 
of soldiers from six nations. 
An organization of 14 
united to guard against Commu- 


nist aggression. 


nations 


IV. THINKING CAP ON 


Answer on separate sheet of paper. 


I think a United States of Europe is 
(is not) a possibility in the near future 


because . —_ — . _ 
I think the U. S. should (should not 
cut down its financial aid to Europe now 


because ipieanincictaieasiiteniaied inne 


1 think the U. S. should (should not 
share our A-bomb and H-bomb secrets 


with our European allies because 





" HOW WOULD. | 
YOU SOLVE IT? 


Help Yourself? 


Peg, June, and Sally were exploring 


path near the picnic area of the State 


Park, when they spotted some trailing | 


irbutus in the woods to their left. 

“Gosh, that’s pretty!” exclaimed Peg. 
Let’s go pick some.” 

June hesitated. “We'd better not,” 
he said. “I think there’s a law against 
picking arbutus in this state.” 

‘I don’t think so,” disagreed Sally. 
I'm pretty sure it’s okay—just so long 
is we don’t pull it up by the roots. We'll 
ve careful.” 


June still hesitated. Even if the state 


iw wasn't so strict as she’d thought, 
there might be a park rule against pick- 
ng anv flowers at all. Still, she didn’t 
want to bea spoilsport. an 


1. If you were June, what would 

yu do? Take Sally’s word and pick the 
irbutus? Would you suggest checking 
with a park attendant or with the list of 
park rules, if they were posted? Would 
ou warn Peg that she might get in 
trouble if she takes Sally’s word? Would 
ou iust leave the other girls and go off 
vourself. so vou wouldn't get mixed 

) in it if there were any trouble about 
Would vou argue that, 
there were any rules or not, 


the flowers? 
vhether 
the flowers were there for everyone to 
enjov, and that it was better for many 


people to see them growing than for | 


mu to go home with a few wilted 
ylossoms? 
2. Suppose vou see 
vers on public property. Does that 
give you any right to do so? Is it any 
excuse, in case you're caught, to argue 
that somebody else was getting away 
th it? , 
3. What are the rules about picking 
Howers in your state? In the public 
y»arks of your community? If you break 
the rules and are caught at it, is it any 
xcuse to argue: “I didn’t know what 


the law was ? 





Answers to Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Laos; 5-endo; 6-Ind (ia); 
China; 11-Nias; 12-La.; 14-Saigon; 15- 
|; 16-til; 17-eel; 18-Ab; 19-valid; 21-go; 
24-art; 25-ore; 26-gastro; 29-R. 1; 


22-Bey 2 
32-Yes; 34-done; 35- 


0-Erie 


‘ 


1-Annam 


DOWN: l-lei; 2-anneal; 3-odd; 4-so; 
7-C. I. O.; 8-Hanoi; 9-is; 10-allegro; 11- 
N. G.; 153-allot; 14-Siberia; 15-i.e.; 16- 


tabor; 20-Angra: 23-ye; 24-ardent; 27-aim; 


34-D. C. 


28-S. I U-E1 2 I 3 3-see 








others picking 








“How strange,” mused Alice, 
“when I eat 
this mushroom I just 
grow nine feet!” 


“Eat this, instead,” 
came the suggestion, 
“And grow in just 
the right direction!” 
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BLUNDERLAND to WONDERLAND 


“Ungainly, awkward, 
I must be! 
No wonder no one 
looks at me!” 


Now Alice grows 
so slim and sweet, 
on good NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT! 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 


FINER PROTEIN — in NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT — to keep 
you going stronger, longer! 
Gives you an on-your-toes 
start, helps you heat mid- 
morning slump! And you'll 
honestly love the “‘sweet- 
wheat” flavor. Get the original 
NABISCO SHREDDED W HEAT. 


NEW! 
Smalt Family Size 
(6 Biscuits) 


BAKED BY NABISCO 








Regular Size 
(12 Biscuits) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID, “Make Mine Breakfast’—illustrated 6-page brochure, 


3 student project sheets. includes nutrition planning service, time and money 





tions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niagora Falls, 
New York, Dept. $454, specifying number of copies you need. 











At Your 


LEW HOAD, 


HEN Lew Hoad belts a tennis ball, 

it suddenly shrinks to pill size—and 
opponents start yelling for a doctor. His 
terrific speed is very Hoad to handle 
and helps account for the fact that Lew, 
at just 18 years of age, is one of the 
two or three greatest players in the 
world. 

At our national championships last 
September, the young Aussie agreed to 
raise a racket for our magic-eye cam- 
eraman. And here’s the result—a slightly 
terrific object lesson on the cannonball 
service. 

Lew assumes the 
stance with his left foot just behind the 


classic serving 


Service 


Australian Ace 


baseline at abcut a 45° angle and his 
right foot about a foot behind 
slightly to the right. As the ball is 
tossed up, the weight is shifted back. 
The body is then rocked back in typical 
‘big serve” fashion. 

No. 1 shows the beginning of this 
rock. The ball is tossed as high as can 
be comfortably reached, a little out in 
front. The head and shoulders are 
leaned back and the knees are flexed 
(Nos. .2-3). The racket is brought 
down, out to the right, and all the way 
back—almost touching the small of the 
back. 

This 


and 


final stage of the backswing, 








which normally would follow photo 
No. 3, is omitted here since the racket 
was blocked out by the body due to the 
camera angle. 

The racket is then swung forward 
very fast with the weight exploding be- 
hind it (No. 4). The knees straighten 
out and the ball is met at the topmost 
point of the extended arm (No. 5), just 


in front of the right shoulder. The 


racket is almost flat at contact and fol- 
lows through to the left side, with the 


weight flowing forward into the court 
Nos. 7-8). 

If Hoad seems a bit off-balance in 
the last picture, you can attribute it to 
the fact that he wasn’t thinking of de- 
fense—this being a practice serve. 

Note how Hoad’s eyes remain glued 
to the ball and how his front (left) foot 
stays anchored from start to finish. 

The entire motion is quite like an 
overhand baseball throw. 





ee SAY WHAT x 
} * YOU PLEASE | 
i | 


a. 

. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Edito 

Your magazine is accurate and up-to- 
ate on all of the world’s important 
ews. An excellent example of freedom 
f the press. You say what you feel. 


\pparently you mean every word of it. 


America is a wonderful land, unique 
patterns of government, press, 
schools, and beliefs. I know this more 
ach week, thanks to World Week 

On the lighter side, your magazine 
is good humor, variety of interests, 
hallenges tor those like myself inter- 
ested in contests, crossword puzzles 
which our class finds as interesting as 
nany feature stories), and good views— 
both negative and affirmative—on many 


its 


‘tories. 
Barry Clark 
Ed Sander’s Modern Problems Class 
Central High School 
Charlotte, N.C 


Dear Editor: 

Our American History class studies 
the sections of “Know Your World” 
every week. We think this is one of the 
.ost interesting parts of World Week. 
We also like the sports section very 
uch 

The article on Russia (WW, March 

was very interesting, along with 

How’s Your Health?” 

id Wile man 
ixahachie (Tex.) High School 


Dear Editor 
a sophomore at Hume-Fogg 
il and Vocational High School 
World Week very much. I 
very educational. The articles 
ire very good and help 
id better. How lucky we 
ng in a free country like 
Kenneth Buchanan 
Nashville, Tenn. 


junior history class of Lin- 
I ul Training School, think that 
our World Week is fine. We like it be- 
ause it is educational 
Curtis Johnson 
Bogue Chitto, Miss. 








: 


Power like the two “Panchos,”’ Gonzales* and 
Segura* have demonstrated on their world tour. It's 
the high-powered game—at its smashing best. 


Play it their way this year—with either of the two new 
Spalding rackets designed by and for these tennis 
greats. Feel that new surge of power, that new sense 
of control! Man, there’ll be no holding you! 


. 
MEMBERS OF BPALOIN SORY STAFF 


Other Spalding Models 
In A Wide Range Of Prices 


PALDING © 


SETS THE PACE IN TENNIS 





Have your Racket Strung with 


Top-ranking players 
agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
. genuine gut at its best. 


For added power 
and better control, 
play a Davis Tennis Racket 


VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated + Chicage 372, illinois 





“Hit 
the Dirt” 


Hook slide! Blocked plate! Action like 
this calls for practiced skill plus proper 
support ...the kind you get from a 
Bike Supporter. 
The Bike cup supporter 
worn by the catcher and 
the light firm supporter 
worn by the runner both 
give safe protection —the 
kind you need. There’s a 
Bike Support for your 
sport. More athletes have 
worn Bike than any other 
brand 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
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ask dy head 


Q. We have only 
one formal prom a 
year at school, and 
this year I'm going 
for the first time. 
Almost all the kids’ 
| parents recognize 
| that it’s a special 
j occasion and let 
them stay out late 
as a matter of 
course. My parents say they don’t mind 
the lateness, but they just don’t want 
me “roaming all over town.” How can 
I make them change their minds and 
convince them that I’m old enough to 
keep out of trouble? 





Fatt sth 


es Head 


A. Of course a onct-a-year prom is 
“special” (particularly when it’s your 
first!), and extra curfew privileges would 
be more than welcome. Still, it’s only 
natural for parents to worry about your 
whereabouts. What time does the prom 
end? Where else is there to go after the 
dance is over? If your parents disap- 
prove of the public places that remain 
open in your town after midnight, no 
amount of “convincing” will make them 
change their minds. And if you're not 
sure whom you'll be with, or where the 
“gang” will go, your folks’ thumbs will 
probably stay turned down—now and 
forever! 

You say your parents don’t object to 
the lateness of the hour on this occasion, 
only to the prospect of your “roaming 
all over town.” Then here’s a solution 
to please both sides: Discuss with Mom 
the possibility of having a post-prom 
snack at your house. If you invite a few 
couples over for cocoa or Cokes and 
sandwiches or cookies after the dance, 
youll enjoy extended curfew, yet your 
parents won't be tearing hair and pacing 
floors while they worry about where you 
are. And probably the parents of your 
guests will bless you, too! 

Note to girls: Planning a stop-off at 
your house after the 
ease the strain 
Proms are expensive these days! 


would also 


wallet. 


dance 


on a fellow’s 


QO. If you go out to dinner and up- 
set something on the tablecloth, what 
should you do? 


A. Apologize sincerely to your hostess, 
do anything you can to clean up what 
you've spilled, and then let the matter 
drop. If you keep on apologizing all 
evening, ryone else 


feel uncomfortable 


you ll just make eve 





If the accident occurs in a restau- 
rant, quietly ask the waiter to do any 
necessary cleaning up. He'll probably 
size up the situation as soon as he ap- 
pears, without your having to explain 
anything. Don’t dwell on the “tragedy” 
here, either. Accidents like this happen 
to almost everyone at some time! 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WA Tops, don’t miss. “iMMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Conquest of Ever- 
est. Mee Annapurna, “4 Knights 
of the Round Table. “Julius Caesar. 
wvvvtThe Cruel Sea. ~v~vHBeat the 
Devil. ~The Actress. 464141 Roman 
Holiday. ~“@“Rhapsody. “The Robe. 
wv-The Pickwick Papers. ~“ All the 
Brothers Were Valiant. “Riot in Cell 
Block 11. ~#“Mogambo. “~“Take the 
High Ground. “isMaster of Ballantrae. 
“w-Tennessee Champ. “Elephant 
Walk. “Botany Bay. “The Glass Web. 
Project No. 7, “Othello. 


Musical: ~“vvThe Glenn Miller 
Story. “~““vMvGive a Girl a Break. 
vvv-Gilbert and Sullivan. 444 Lili. 
“Calamity Jane. “The Eddie Can- 
tor Story. “MNew Faces. “Rosemarie. 


Comedy: “Knock on Wood. 
“vv it Should Happen to You. vvvrr 
Long, Long Trailer. “Forever Female. 
“The Titfield Thunderbolt. “Casa- 
nova’s Big Night. 

Documentary: 4i44The Living Des- 
ert. iA Queen Is Crowned. vv 
The Sea Around Us. ##Song of the Land. 





2 WAYS TO PLAY BETTER . 
TENNIS AND BADMINTON ! 


'(1)Use JUNEMAN | 
GENUINE GUT STRINGS ! 


For better control faster 
action longer service! 
At Your Restringer or Sporting Goods Store 


(2) GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 

“TENNIS AND BADMINTON STROKES” | 
The experts tell you how to play the game the 1 
right way! Clearly illustrated. 

Write today to Dept. SC. I 


|| THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. ! 


| 1100 W. 47th Place ° Chicago 9, Ill. i 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
CHICAGO (S) ENROLL — = TERM 
0 cial Art, Cartoonin 
ACADEMY: eiesen aa 
ustration, wing, inth ° 
of terior Sesnetion.. a . 
DAY and NIGH WOOL 
FINE ARTS PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TMME STUDY 
Founded 


All Professional Faculty 
1902 e Write fer tree catalog z 


720 RUSH ST. « CaICAsS 11, ILL. 


SENIORS Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beou- 
tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sampte kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 


1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa, 





Too Risky 


{ man went to an insurance office to 

ve his life insured. 

Do you drive a car a great deal?” 
he agent asked 

No 

Do vou fly?” 

No, no,” said the applicant. 

Sorry “we no 


sir,” the agent said 


insure pedestrians.” 


ger 


Hear! Hear! 


Editor 


orrectly 


You didn't spell this word 


Young reporter: “Sorry, sir, I spell by 
us and don’t hear 


ond * 


sometimes | so 


You Tell Mel 


\ judge, who was long-winded and 
ompous, was charging the jury. Sud- 
a juryman asleep. 
Rapping sharply on his desk, he awak- 
ened the sleeper. After glaring at him, 
the judge said, in a most sarcastic tone: 


denly he noticed 


You're a fine person to have on a jury! 
Do you think your opinion will be of 
iny value when you go out to deter- 
mine the fate of the prisoner?” 

Yes, your Honor,” said the juryman 
“I think so.” 
you do, do you?” shouted the 
“Tell 


heen slee ping?” 


que tly 
Oh 


udge. me how long have you 


‘I don’t know, your Honor,” was the 


reply. “How long have you been talk 


ng? 


Senor! 


that the Spaniards 
300 miles on a galleon.” 


“It savs here 


“Awwww-—vou can’t believe all 


ear about these foreign cars.’ 
Missourt Ram-B 


Oh. Deer! 


Why did vou shoot at vour hunting 


hought he was a deer.” 


1 did vou discovers he wasnt a 


he started shooting back at 


Hoe! Hoe! 
sitor | you 


‘lv. Do they 


hogs 


better 


Talse 


pay 


sec 
lryciy 
eXCiusive 


; 2 


itoes 


ner Well. no: but 
} ’ } ‘ ] 


1On need 


you see, 


iris hoeing 


Glub—Glub! 

Waiter: “May | 
soup, sire 

Diner: “W) 
I don't need 

Waite Sorry, su 
I thought \ 
ashore 


ielp vou with that 


ou mean help mer 
From the sound 


\ ish to be dragged 


First and Last 
ospital; “What brought 


ltul condition—an acci 


Surgeon at a 
vou to this dreac 
dent?” 

Patient No 


brought to by 


I fainted, and was 


fellow 


Sil 
who had just 


studied first aid.’ 


His Honor 


Suitor: “In asking for your daughter's 
hand, I want you to know that I have 
imme ’ 


~ At 


an honored 1 
Her father? 


how much?’ 


bank and for 


what 


‘Fore and Aft 


Officer: “Are you happy now that 
vou're in the Navy?” 
Boot: “Yes, sir.” 


Officer: “What were you betore you 


got into the Navy?” 
Boot: “Much happier ‘s 


t \ 


“That cat's going up the aerial again.”’ 


Lazy Bones 


“Why does youl dog how! so 

Oh, he’s just lazy. 

But 
howl?” 

“Well,” said the dog’s owner, “that 
and he’s 


why does laziness make him 


dog is sitting on a sand burt 
too lazy to get off 
and howls because it hurts.” 


so he just sits there 


The Good Old Summertime 


One farmer asked his neighbor the 
old question, “How’s crops?” 

“Waaal,” drawled the second farmer, 
‘the fillin’ station an’ the hot dog stand 
aren't doing so good, but they're a-gon 
na hold over Shakespeare’s play for a 
second week in my barn.” 


“Happens every time he 


drinks energy-packed RC 


po 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE 


NEW! 


Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 
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nw GMORKEL por 


Words aren't all that flow from this pen. You get a warmer feeling 
of pride and importance with every word you write. For here in 
your hand is the pen that signs treaties and makes contracts bind- 
ing the world over. 

When you own Sheaffer's Snorkel Pen you're through with messy 
“dunk filling” for good. Only the filling tube touches the ink, 
never the point. It drinks, retracts, and away you go... without 
stopping to wipe or wash up. 

You'll find writing easier, more relaxed. In fact, you'll write det- 
ter because you choose a Sheaffer point custom-fitted to your own 
writing style. 

And here’s one place where you don’t have to settle for “second 
best." You can own the finest Snorkel Pen and never feel you've 
overspent your budget. It’s a great feeling to own Sheaffer's 


Snorkel Pen. See it, try it. You'll find out. 


SHEAFFERSS 


WHITE COT /\ OF DISTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. + IN CANADA: GODERICH. ONT. + IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE + IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 








Off the Press 


World Population and Production, by 
W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woy- 
tinsky. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
N. Y. 1268 pp., $12. 

The authors of this huge volume, and 
: companion work on “World Trade 
and Organization” which is expected 
this year, are a husband and wife 
team. They have attempted nothing 
less than an outline of world economic 
forces and trends in our present fateful 
era. Although their approach is global, 
the United States emerges frequently 
is a peak which permits comparisons 
with other countries and regions of the 
world, 

The book is divided into five major 
ections: man and his environment, 
world needs and resources, agriculture, 
energy and mining, and manufactures. 
The text is buttressed by some 500 
tables and 338 maps and charts. The 
findings are sometimes startling and 
invariably significant. It is of interest, 
for example, to know that more than 
two-thirds of the world population is 
crowded into an area of 4% million 
square miles, less than 8 per cent of 
the total land area; that the uprooting 
of populations during and since World 
War II has resulted in migrations great- 
er than in the previous century. We 
are advised that the world’s population 
is growing from its present 2.4 billion 
toward 3.25 billion by the vear 2,000. 
Mechanization of food production has 
not been keeping pace with population 
crowth. 

In the varied world picture in which 
we find per capita incomes ranging 
from $40 in backward areas to $1,525 
in the United States, our country 
emerges as a productive powerhouse. 
Not impregnable, however, because 
there are important mineral shortages 
which make us less than self-sufficient. 
Teachers who have presented a unit 
on the Industrial Revolution will note 
in this monumental study that areas in 
which coal and iron ore meet or are 
connected by waterways have become 
centers of economic power. It explains 
the industrial priority of the United 
States, England, and the U.S.S.R. 


The World Between the Wars, by 
Quincy Howe. Simon an’ Schuster, 
N. Y. 785 pp., $7.50. 


This is the second of three volumes 
covering the first fifty years of the 
twentieth century. The first was The 
World We Lost (1949). It establishes 
Quincy Howe, author, news analyst, 
and now professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois, as an outstanding 
historian. There are few books that 
combine so effectively the word facility 





of the first-rate journalist with the in- 
terpretative powers of the seasoned 
historian who has left off digging in 
miniscule patches for the cultivation 
of broader fields. 

There emerges in this beautifully in- 
tegrated story of the world between 
wars a clear pattern which seems to 
have been cut to meet the requirements 
of disaster. Of the Treaty of Versailles, 
he writes, “The war had been fought 
in such a way as to make future war 
impossible. Now it seemed that the 
peace had been made in such a way 
as to make future peace impossible 
too.” Although there is plenty of room 
for disagreement with Howe's inter- 
pretations, his position is always forti- 
fied by rich detail and sparkling quota- 
tions from those closest to the events 
which they influenced. 

Howe concerns himself not only with 
events but with the personalities who 
altered the course of history. The book 
is studded with illuminating sketches 
of a host of figures including Clemen- 
ceau, Lloyd George, Wilson, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Harding, Coolidge, Hoo- 
ver, Gandhi, Sun Yat-sen, Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Churchill, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. There is also an evaluation in most 
chapters of the literature, science, and 
arts which were part of the times. It is 
Freud, rather than Marx, according to 
Howe, whose thinking dominated the 
intellectuals of the period. 

Howe is true to the “world” in his 
title. Western and Eastern Europe, 
India and Eastern Asia, the United 
States and Latin America are skillfully 
examined. Possibly he has neglected 
Africa. That he is at home everywhere, 
and particularly with the materials he 
has digested, is evident in the brief 
previews of each of the twenty chapters 
and their scintillating summaries. His 
awareness of relationships and smooth 
transitions is revealed, for example, 
when he writes: “If Roosevelt's first 
hundred days seemed to many Ameri- 
cans the beginning of a new era of 
good feeling, Hirler’s first hundred days 
seemed to many Germans the end of 
their world.” 

This is a thoroughly critical history 
of recent times. It is a high watermark 
in literary historiography and _ will 
probably rank with the foremost in- 
terpretive histories of our day. 


Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools, 
by Paul Woodring. McGraw-Hill. 
N. Y. 215 pp., $3.50. 


“Schools ain't what they used to be 
and probably never was,” is a para- 
phrase of Mark Twain and expresses 
the thoughts of Paul Woodring, profes- 





3-T 


sor of psychology at Western Washing- 
ton College of Education. He is inclined 
to believe that the schools today are 
much better all-around than the schools 
he attended in the 1920’s. And he 
hopes that they will be even better in 
1960 and 1970. Smaller class size, bet- 
ter pay for teachers, and freedom from 
fear are among the mundane consider- 
ations to which Woodring lends his 
voice. 

Opposed to frills in education, Wood- 
ring would rather have children learn 
to climb trees on their own time, not 
in a course on tree-climbing. At the 
same time, he is not a plugger for 
rigid subject matter standards. He 
knows that children have varied abili- 
ties and would adapt courses of study 
to their needs. Mature adults, he holds, 
are better qualified to decide what 
these needs are than are the children. 
He comes closer to explaining John 
Dewey's ideas on teaching “the whole 
child” than most popularizers of edu- 
cational theory. 

Those who long for the return of the 
hickory stick will gain small comfort 
from the calm and frequently witty 
pages of Woodring’s book. Those who 
go the whole hog on “freedom for the 
child” will find Woodring too con- 
servative. The general public is likely 
to find that he actually talks sense about 
our schools. 


Modern Elementary Curriculum, by 
William B. Ragan. Dryden Press, 
N. Y. 570 pp., $4.90. 


We have here a clear statement of 
the objectives of the modern elementary 
school program of education. In addi- 
tion, there is abundant illustration of 
what this program means in action. 
There are well-organized sections on 
the learning experiences of children in 
the language arts (reading, writing, 
and literature), social studies, arith- 
metic, science, health education, and 
arts and crafts. There is also a section 
on evaluating the modern elementary 
program which is considerably broader 
than mere testing of results. 

The author, a professor of education 
at the University of Oklahoma, is con- 
fident that the newer methods more 
nearly meet the needs of children. 
“Teachers who understand children,” 
he writes, “know that each grows at 
his own rate, that it is futile to try to 
force a child to keep up with those 
who mature earlier. ” He is con- 
vinced that “most children in modern 
elementary schools are actually achiev- 
ing a more thorough mastery of the 
three R’s than did children of the 
elementary schools of the past genera- 
tions.” 

This textbook should do much to ex- 
plain the modern elementary curricu- 
—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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